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SERVICE OUTLETS OF THE ILLINOIS 
STATE LIBRARY 


Main Library, Centennial Building, Springfield 
Week days 8:30-5:30, Saturday 8:30-12:00 


Regional Library, Courthouse basement, Kankakee (Hours 
samre as Main Library) 


Bloomington Regional Service Center, Withers Public 
Library basement 


Daily, except Sunday, 10:00-6:00. Mrs. Thelma Breen, 
Librarian 


Consultant scheduled monthly, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of 4th week 


Mattoon Regional Service Center, Public Library basement 
Consultant scheduled monthly, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of 4th week 


Chicago Library depository for loan collections of Juvenile 
and Youth books 


Legler Regional Branch basement, 115 S. Pulaski Road, 
Chicago 24, Ill. 


Address, Chief, Extension Services, Springfield 


DeKalb Regional Service Center, Public Library basement 
Consultant scheduled monthly, Tuesday - Thursday of 
3rd week 


Savana Regional Service Center, Public Library basement 
Consultant scheduled monthly, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of 2nd week 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO OLDER PEOPLE 
CHARLES E. HAGGERTY* 


I should like to invite your interest 
and attention to one of the most 
challenging problems facing the li- 
brary world of today and of tomor- 
row. It is a problem that claims our 
attention today as public servants; 
tomorrow it will involve our interests 
as participants and recipients. Let 
us, therefore, focus our attention for 
the next few minutes on service to 
our aging population. 

I hope that no one will ask me 
when a person begins to get old. If 
you do so, I will probably not be 
able to give as illuminating an an- 
swer as the mother who was once 
asked, “How old is your son?” 
“Physically he is ten years old,” she 
replied. “Emotionally, he’s about 
seven. Intellectually he’s fifteen. 
Counting birthdays,” she continued, 
“he'll be nine years old next week.” 

Perhaps most of us would agree 
that age is a relative matter. There 
are many individuals who are phys- 
iologically younger at 65 than others 
at 50, and some are more mentally 
alert at 70 or 80 than many are at 
30 or 40. It is also evident that 
psychological aging does not neces- 
sarily parallel age in years, for at- 
titudes toward life constitute a major 
aspect of aging. 

According to the Social Security 
Act of 1935, those 65 or over are of 
retirement age. Theoretically they 
are the group of whom we are speak- 
ing. As a convenience, therefore, we 
will accept this prevalent age limit 
and speak of those 65 or over as 
“senior citizens” or older people. Yet 
we must keep in mind individual 
differences both physical and psy- 
chological as well as the gradual 


*Librarian, Public Library, Danville. Talk 
given at the Regional meeting at Venice, April 28. 


population shift to the upper age 
bracket. 


Our Population Is Growing Older. 


Unless we wish to hide our heads 
like the proverbial ostrich, we must 
recognize that a silent yet dramatic 
revolution is taking place in Amer- 
ica. I grant that it is not broadcast 
on the radio or television nor is it 
headlined in the daily papers. In 
fact most people are not aware of 
this far reaching change and its im- 
plications. This revolution to which 
I allude is the prolongation of life 
for an increasing number of our 
people. 

It has been said that the average 
life of man at the time of the Roman 
Empire was about 23 years. By 1900 
the life expectancy in America had 
increased to 47 years, and in 1955 
it is approximately 68 years. An 
average life span of 75 years by 1965 
is predicted by some experts. 

Looking at these statistics in an- 
other way, we may state that in 
1860 one out of every 37 persons in 
the United States was over 65 years 
of age, and in 1945 one out of every 
14 was beyond that age. Statisticians 
further estimate that by 1980 one- 
seventh of our population will be 65 
years or over. 

This shift in population is sig- 
nificant. About 1900 we were a 
young nation. Forty-four percent of 
our people were under 21 years of 
age and only four percent were over 
65. The picture is rapidly being re- 
versed. Young people under 21 now 
constitute only one-third of our pop- 
ulation instead of nearly one-half. 
This steady increase in the upper 
age bracket presents many challeng- 
ing problems to our whole social 
structure, the library included. 
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Concepts Change. 


Within the last two decades our 
concept of older people has under- 
gone a definite transformation. We 
had, I think, an exaggerated notion 
of their physical decline, of their 
tendency to slow down. In noting 
the changes that did take place, we 
often assumed a corresponding de- 
cline of the mental processes. Out 
of these misconceptions we have 
evolved our stereotyped old person. 
He was one who withdrew from 
normal activity and who was con- 
tended to putter around and engage 
in aimless whittling or in rocking 
chair reveries. 

This stereotyped picture influenced 
in no small measure our thinking on 
nearly all levels of service. It is re- 
flected in the retirement laws of 
1935; but today leaders in many 
fields object to mandatory retire- 
ment at 65 and seriously question 
the premises on which much of our 
earlier thinking was based. 

Modern research and the develop- 
ment of gerontology has done much 
to revolutionize our concept of older 
people. We now know that physical 
deterioration is not as rapid as has 
been supposed, and that by following 
a wise health program one may not 
only extend the period of life and 
vitality but may also protract his 
capacity for physical effort. 


Intelligence Does Not Decline. 

Another myth that is being ex- 
ploded is that older people cannot 
learn new things, remember well, nor 
think clearly. It is true that there 
may be a decline in hand-eye coor- 
dination, speed of learning and of 
rote memory and a few other traits, 
but it is not infrequent that this be- 
comes an excuse for lazy mental 
habits formed earlier in life. 

The significant studies of Thorn- 
dyke, Miles, Jones and others dispel 
the idea that learning ability is con- 
fined to youth. An individual of 60 
or 65 can learn the same kinds of 
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skills, knowledge and appreciation 
as he could at 20 or 25. As a whole 
the mental processes continue to hold 
up. A bright person of 20 does not 
become a dullard by 70. Even if 
older people do memorize more 
slowly, it is often true that they 
memorize more accurately than 
many younger people. With the 
accumulation of experience it is 
likely also that judgment based on 
knowledge and experience improves 
with age. 

There is some evidence that the 
peak of mental processes comes late 
in life, perhaps in the decade between 
60 and 70. Many of our presidents 
and other statesmen, business execu- 
tives, educators and other leaders 
fall into this age bracket. Though 
most of us may not be able to rival 
Winston Churchill, Toscanini, Ein- 
stein or Grandma Moses in achieve- 
ment, we do have a more promising 
outlook than we did a decade ago. 


Needs of Older People. 


Studies of old age problems point 
up certain basic needs as essential 
to those over 65. Discussions with 
a number of older persons tend to 
confirm these points. These funda- 
mental needs are: 


1. To continue as a participat- 
ing, recognized and useful 
member of the community. 

2. The need for emotional se- 
curity—for kindness and un- 
derstanding, for affection, 
companionship and romance, 
and for normal family rela- 
tionships. 

3. Financial 
security. 

4. Adequate living arrangements 
suitable to their needs. 

5. Good medical and psychiatric 
service to maintain health and 
prolong life. 

6. Opportunities to work and 
earn, commensurate with abil- 
ity to do the job. 
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7. Opportunities for guidance in 
constructive use of leisure 
time. 

8. Opportunities for religious ex- 
pression and experience. 

9. Recreation. 

10. Adequate facilities to: care for 
the chronically ill. 


Frequently our older citizens face 
these needs as well as serious adjust- 
ment problems of which we are often 
unaware. Many of us know 14 year 
old boys and girls who have difficul- 
ties in adapting to our complex civil- 
ization and we say, “Well, it is just 
because he is an adolescent.” But 
have we ever stopped to think about 
the periods of adjustment at the other 
end of the age scale? Many of our 
senior citizens go through periods of 
frustration, fear, insecurity and lone- 
liness just as perplexing as those of 
adolescence. 


Our Institutions Oriented Toward 
Youth. 


For the past century or more, our 
social viewpoint has been oriented 
toward youth. It appears that most 
of our attitudes and social institu- 
tions have been developed with ref- 
erence to an essentially young popu- 
lation. This has been particularly 
true of our educational and recrea- 
tional activities and facilities, of our 
employment policies, our medical 
specialties, social services, religious 
institutions and even our libraries. 
We have now arrived at that point 
where we need to reexamine the sit- 
uation and modify our thinking and 
attitudes accordingly. 

Library service to children has 
been a major area of activity for 
more than half a century, and more 
recently we have laid great stress on 
service to teen-agers. I would not 
desire to minimize service to either 
of these groups, for I am as thor- 
oughly converted to adequate serv- 
ice to young people as anyone. 
Nevertheless, I do believe that in 


too many cases our adults have been 
neglected in our library service. 


The Library Awakens. 


Only within the last decade or so 
has the library become aware of the 
educational needs of its senior citi- 
zens and interestingly enough it was 
not librarians but people in the field 
of social work who awakened us to 
this problem. 


In 1946, a worker from the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Welfare Federation sug- 
gested that the Adult Education De- 
partment of the Cleveland Public 
Library institute an experimental 
program in informal adult education 
for older people. Cleveland had a 
number of community programs for 
this age group, but they emphasized 
recreational and pastime pursuits 
rather than educational activities. 
Acting on the assumptions that 
learning is a lifetime activity, that 
the library has a responsibility in 
helping to provide informal educa- 
tion to adults over sixty, and that 
the library could make a contribu- 
tion in work with senior citizens, the 
Public Library agreed to the ex- 
periment. 

The initial meeting was held No- 
vember 12, 1946, under the name of 
the Live Long and Like It Club. Its 
primary aim is to help keep the 
older people actively participating 
members of the community. In 
planning the program certain basic 
considerations were kept in mind. 
First, the leaders felt it important 


_to offer a wide variety of programs 


so as to appeal to the varied interests 
of their audience. Second, library 
materials including audio-visual aids 
were used to the full in these pro- 
grams. Films, for instance, were 
shown at nearly every _ session. 
Through book displays, book lists, 
and other means the people were 
brought into contact with books and 
many became borrowers for the first 
time. 
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Results of the Experiment. 


Success of the experiment has ex- 
ceeded all expectation. From an 
initial membership of 25 in 1946, the 
enrollment had grown to 785 by 
1951 with an average attendance of 
200. Other large city libraries soon 
followed the example of Cleveland. 
In 1949 both the Chicago and De- 
troit Public Libraries instituted spe- 
cial programs for older people. The 
Minneapolis and Boston Public Li- 
braries in 1950 and the Milwaukee 
Public Library in 1951 began similar 
activities. In 1952 the Brooklyn 
Public Library organized a Senior 
Citizen’s group and the Oakland 
Public Library initiated activities 
under the direction of the Library’s 
Gerontology Committee. Some li- 
braries do not have independent pro- 
grams for older adults but do have 
a definite system of cooperation with 
community agencies that concern 
themselves with this age group. 

To date results have been en- 
couraging. Libraries with the most 
intensive educational programs re- 
port observable and gratifying results 
from their programs. Among the 
results noted are a widening of reader 
interests, increased interest in cur- 
rent problems and world affairs, in- 
creased ability and a new willingness 
to express themselves, and a definite 
development of interest in creative 
activity. Not only have the attitudes 
and mental health of the participants 
improved, but even physical changes 
are sometimes observable. These 
educational programs herald what 
promises to become a field of library 
activity as important and as far 
reaching as that with young people. 


Program For Smaller Libraries. 

I can imagine some of you are 
thinking: that is fine for the large 
libraries, but what about the medium 
sized and small libraries? What can 
we do? That is the question each 
library must answer for itself. It 
will depend upon the initiative of the 
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librarian and the active support of 
the Library Board. Many will find 
that the answer will involve more 
community cooperation and in- 
creased cooperation between libraries 
of a given area. If we are wide 
awake and willing to tackle the prob- 
lem there is much we can do. The 
large libraries have no monopoly on 
these activities—they merely point 
the way. 

The need for a program exists in 
many communities, but it is obvious 
that such activities cannot be carried 
on without qualified personnel to 
handle them and adequate resources 
to implement the program. There is 
every reason to believe that the small 
libraries of an area could cooperate 
and possibly hire a trained person to 
plan and administer a program 
adapted to the local needs. Perhaps 
the smaller libraries can contract 
with larger neighboring libraries for 
such service on a part time basis. 


Types of Activities. 

The club type of activity has been 
described briefly in connection with 
the Cleveland Public Library. The 
activities involved are varied. The 
general programs cover many subject 
areas and include talks by experts 
in various fields, musical numbers, 
films, excursions, hobby _ shows, 
parties, and the like. Among the 
special interest groups are the Music 
Lovers, Book Review Group, Around 
the World in Cleveland Group, and 
the Experience Exchange. These 
activities are supported by such 
ancillary services as library exhibits, 
book lists, and general reader guid- 
ance. 

Many of these activities can be 
carried out in the smaller towns and 
branches of medium sized libraries. 
Group functions as described above 
can be held in many smaller libra- 
ries. Music and art appreciation lec- 
tures, classes and tours are feasible, 
and in many places persons intetf- 
ested in painting, for instance, may 
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get together to study or exhibit their 
work. Discussion groups on social 
problems, current affairs, great books 
and the like are popular in some li- 
braries. As a rule these groups are 
relatively small for there is usually 
less opportunity for individual par- 
ticipation in a large audience. To 
these may be added the informal 
talks, verbal and illustrated lectures, 
musical and dance performances, and 
similar activities in which the aud- 
ience plays the role of spectator. 

Libraries may not only stimulate 
group work, but may also assist in- 
dividuals who are seeking self-im- 
provement. Here is where the reader 
guidance service can be employed to 
advantage. And libraries of all sizes 
can give some measure of reader 
guidance! In the main this will con- 
sist of personal contact in which the 
librarian may discover the interests 
and needs of the patron, help him 
plan a systematic program of study, 
and guide him to the materials avail- 
able in the library. If the library 
does not possess the needed ma- 
terials, the librarian may often bor- 
row them from the state library ex- 
tension agency by interlibrary loan. 
The Adult Education Unit of the 
Illinois State Library, for instance, 
has a sizeable list of study courses 
to choose from and will lend the 
books necessary for each course. A 
number of public and private agen- 
cies throughout the country have 
study outlines available at a mini- 
mum of cost. 

Many libraries make subject bib- 
liographies useful in this work, but 
there are a few special types I would 
like to suggest as being of interest 
to older people and those who work 
with them. First, is a bibliography 
of books on the social, educational, 
emotional, physical, economic, re- 
ligious and recreational problems of 
older people. There is a growing de- 
mand for this type of material. Since 
many people of retirement age are 
blessed by an abundance of enforced 
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leisure, it is important also to have 
lists of books on many hobbies and 
other leasure time activities. 


Service Beyond the Library. 


The problem of getting the people 
and library materials together as- 
sumes enlarged proportions when one 
is dealing with our senior citizens. 
For those who come to the library, 
the problem is not so complex. But 
what shall we do concerning those 
who live in fringe areas, in institu- 
tions, or who are homebound? 

In many cities and rural areas, 
bookmobile service brings books and 
other materials to the more remote 
districts. This service is particularly 
valuable when human contacts as 
well as books are limited. The im- 
portant point is that the bookmobile 
can make available to all a repre- 
sentative selection of choice library 
materials. If one is a bed or wheel- 
chair patient, there is usually some- 
one who can select and bring him an 
armload of books. 

In some cities volunteers; either 
adults, or young people from service 
organizations as the Boy or Girl 
Scouts, will take books to an invalid 
who has no one to bring them to 
him and later return them to the li- 
brary. These callers provide a wel- 
come break in the often monotonous 
day. A few libraries will send out 
books by mail, especially to rural 
patrons. 

People who are institytionalized 
are often served by collections of 
books placed in the institution by the 
library. These books are changed 
frequently so that a fresh supply of 
reading material is readily available. 
In some of the institutions the bed- 
ridden patients are served by “ceil- 
ing books”, a device in the form of 
a reflector which projects the printed 
page on the ceiling thereby making 
reading possible for one who is un- 
able to hold a book in his hands. 
For those with failing eyesight we 
have the large print books and the 
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talking books which are so often 
used for the blind. 

The aim of our social institutions 
is to meet as far as possible the needs 
of these people who have been pay- 
ing taxes for more than half a cen- 
tury and who have contributed their 
bit, great or small, to our way of 
life. We need to conserve these 
human resources with their energy, 
skill and their rich store of accumu- 
lated experience and wisdom. We 
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have a definite obligation to repay to 
them our debt of gratitude and serv- 
ice. Many of these are our loved 
ones, and the day is approaching 
when we, too, will be classified as 
older people. As librarians we need 
to be alert to the implications of this 
great social process and be prepared 
to do our part in serving this im- 
portant segment of our population. 
There is much that can be done, and 
we still have much to do. 


PLAYS IN THE LIBRARY 
DorotHyY BIENEMAN* 


The Peru Library Experimental 
Theatre observes its first anniversary 
in May, 1955. It is the outgrowth 
of a small play reading group which 
met at intervals during the previous 
year just to read plays together and 
talk about them and the theatre in 
general. 


. Our “experimental theatre” has 
been just that, but the experimental 
stage is over in one sense, in that 
we know it can work in a library, 
in a community, such as Peru. We 
have tried it now, for a year, and by 
May will have presented five per- 
formances. With each production, 
we gain greater confidence for our- 
selves, as players, and greater inter- 
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est from an ever increasing audience. 
At the last session, we had Standing 
Room Only in our library hall, with 
over a hundred in attendance. 


Our chief purpose in the experi- 
mental theatre is to do interpretive 
reading of the best in drama. This, 
of course, has two direct results; 
those who are interested in doing 
something creative through this art 
medium, have an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves. The dramatic in- 
stinct is inherent in all of us, in 
some more than in others, and the 
experimental theatre is a healthy 
outlet for this. Those who enjoy 
drama from a spectator standpoint 
are furnished with a pleasant eve- 
ning’s entertainment, sharing in the 
emotional experiences of the actors. 
It is more than just putting on plays. 
It raises drama to a high art level, 
especially having it library spon- 
sored. 

To date, twenty players ranging 
from 25 to 60, are associated with 
the group. Of course, not all of them 
appear in each performance. We 
work with meager staging. We do 
have a small stage; we use portable 
screens, and footlights and flood- 
lights which are borrowed, but we 
rely upon the natural assets, par- 
ticularly one, the voice, of our 
players, to re-create live characters 
from the penned lines of a play- 
wright. Each selection is rehearsed 
Many times before it is presented. 
And the results have been both 
pleasant and surprising, bordering on 
the professional. 

No fee is charged. We have re- 
ceived checks from interested pa- 
trons, and now our group is very 
much in demand throughout the 
community as entertainment for the 
Various clubs. For these perform- 
ances, we receive a small fee which 
is turned over to the treasury of the 
group to be used for copies of plays 
and small expenses incurred in pro- 
ducing them. 
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The productions we have done in- 
clude, THE BOOR by Anton Chek- 
hov; FOR ALL TIME by Rita Well- 
man; SUPPRESSED DESIRES by 
Susan Glaspel, BEYOND by Alice 
Gerstenberg and ON THE AIR by 
Howard Reid. Our more ambitious 
productions have been interpretive 
readings from THE BOY WITH A 
CART by Christopher Fry; a cutting 
from MARIA STUART by Freder- 
ick Schiller; a cutting from ARSEN- 
IC AND OLD LACE; and solo 
scenes from THE GHOSTS by Ib- 
sen; CYRANO de BERGERAC by 
Rostand and THE ADDING MA- 
CHINE by Elmer Rice. We feel that 
we are now ready to try some Shake- 


speare. 

Our methods of presentation differ 
for each play. The largest number of 
them have been done from script. 
THE BOOR was presented in the 
Drama Quartet style, costumed, seat- 
ed on high stools with music racks 
to hold the scripts) THE BOY 
WITH A CART modified this 
somewhat with four chairs for those 
who took part placed in a semi- 
circle and the readers used scripts. 
FOR ALL TIME and ON THE AIR 
were done from script with the char- 
acters seated around three sides of 
a large oblong table facing the audi- 
ence. The performers in ARSENIC 
AND OLD LACE walked through 
their action using scripts. BEYOND 
and the scene from MARIA STU- 
ART were presented from memory, 
in costume with special lighting 
effects. 

An informal atmosphere surrounds 
the sessions. The audience doesn’t 
know until it arrives just how the 
productions will be presented. This 
adds to the success of the evening. 
We have found three selections just 
the right number for an evening’s 
entertainment, with a time limit of 
an hour and a quarter to an hour 
and a half. And we try to limit the 
number of characters in each cast to 
five, because of our facilities. 
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- Part of the charm of our PLET 
performances is the social hour fol- 
lowing when punch and cookies are 
served from a beautifully set buffet 
table by a committee of; library pa- 
trons. As evidence of interest, the 
courtesy committees furnished the 
refreshments for the first three ses- 
sions, but now we are paying for 
them out of our small treasury. Peo- 
ple with a common interest have been 
brought together here and formed 
new social contacts. 

It may be of help, of course, 
that the librarian has been interested 
in dramatics since she was a child 
and has special training along those 
lines, and makes numerous personal 
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platform appearances. She is direc: 
tor and co-ordinator of PLET. It is 
she who has sparked this new activ- 
ity, the flame of which, from all in- 
dications, will not soon be extin- 
guished. 

All of this is in the name of the 
Peru Public Library and it has 
proved invaluable as a public rela- 
tions service in addition to the pur- 
pose for which it was organized. Al- 
ready we are being “talked about” in 
the community and more interest is 
being shown in all phases of Library 
Service. 

The radio station and newspaper 
are cooperating splendidly in publi- 
cizing the project. 


BOOK BORROWERS AND “POPULAR TITLES” 
OF A CENTURY AGO 


EMMA M. SCHEFFLER* 


“Who were the borrowers of the 
State Library 100 years ago, and 
what did they read?”, was asked by 
an assistant in the Archives depart- 
ment recently when the STATE 
LIBRARY REGISTERS were 
transferred to this department for 
safe keeping. A hasty glance re- 
vealed that State Officers, Members 
of the General Assembly and Judges 
of the Supreme Court made use of 
the material available. Statistics in- 
dicate some 500 volumes were cir- 
culated in 1855. 

THE STATE LIBRARY REGIS- 
TERS, in which the charges for 
books lent were recorded, are bound 
volumes of ruled paper with columns 
to indicate the: TITLE OF BOOK : 
BY WHOM TAKEN: WHEN 
TAKEN: WHEN RETURNED. 
Signatures of the borrowers appear 
in the REGISTER. By law only the 
State Officers, members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and Judges of the 
Supreme Court were eligible bor- 


* Archival Assistant, Illinois State Library. 


rowers of the State Library. But 
true to the tradition of all libraries 
certain allowances were made for 
those who “knew the right people.” 
Such information is revealed by such 
notes in the “BY WHOM TAKEN” 
column, for example: “per minister”; 
“Clerk”; “Spain”; “Pierson”; and as 
noted on a charge for “Robinson's 
Travels, vols. 1, 2 and 3” under the 
signature of “Thos. H. Campbell, 
taken upon permission by Mr. 
Oglesby of Decatur to be returned 
in good condition. Returned’. Sons 
and daughters, of eligible borrowers, 
simply signed their father’s name 
and added “by Nannie”; “Lucy”; or 
“Son”. The Members of the House 
of Representatives indicated their re- 
spective counties, i.e. “Mr. Baker of 
Madison”; “Mr. Lyman of Winne- 
bago”; or “Courtney of Vermilion”. 

Alexander Starne, Secretary of 
State and State Librarian from 1853 
to 1857, was a prolific reader as 
shown by the number of books 
which he borrowed. Not only did he 
borrow Laws, Statutes, Journals, Re- 
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ports, etc. but also books of travel, 
political science, history, biography 
and fiction. To name a few: Miers’, 
French Revolution; Paine, Thomas— 
Political works; Library of Choice 
Reading; the “Works” of James Fen- 
nimore Cooper, Charles Dickens, and 
Robert Hall; Bentley’s Novels; 
Scott’s, Bride of Lammermoor; Ben- 
net’s, Prairie Bud; Rush’s, Residence 
at the Court of London, comprising 
incidents, official and personal, from 
1819 to 1825; Lytton’s, Night and 
Morning; and many others. 

Governor Joel Matteson and his 
family were frequent borrowers. 
Among the titles one finds: “Don 
Quixote; Irving’s—Columbus; Mel- 
villes—Typee; Dicken’s — Curiosity 
Shop; Mier’s— French Revolution; 
Library of Choice Reading; Al Koran 
(per daughter); Lytton’s Night and 
Morning; Disowned; Zanoni; Eldo- 
rado; Willis’—Rural Letters; “Works’ 
of Burns” and etc. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court 
were regular borrowers and read 
many books of travel, history, biog- 
taphy, political science; fiction and 
a few periodicals, besides Laws, 
Statutes, Journals, Documents, etc. 
of Illinois and other States. It is evi- 
dent, from the charges, that newly 
elected or appointed Judges were 
“introduced” to the Library and be- 
came regular patrons. That the 
books were “discussed” and “recom- 
mended” is indicated by the return 
of a book by one Judge and taken 
out immediately by another. Among 
the popular titles were: Bayard Tay- 
lor’s, Views Afoot in Europe; Dean 
Swift’s—Tale of a Tub, a religious 
satire; James F. Cooper’s — Lionel 
Lincoln; Melville’s — Typee; Wash- 
ton Irving’s — Wolfert’s Roost; M. 
Brunton’s—Self Control; Bennett’s— 
Prairie Bud; Adventures of Mr. Led- 
bury; Jane Porter’s — Thaddeus of 
Warsaw; and the novels of Dickens, 
Scott, Lytton and others. 

Among the Judges whose names 
appear most frequently during 1855 
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are: Samuel H. Treat; Walter B. 
Scates; John D. Caton; Onias C. 
Skinner; Gustavus P. Koerner; and 
James Shields. Judge Treat must 
have been considered the State Li- 
brary’s “best patron” as “S. H. 
Treat” or “Judge Treat” appears 
more often than any other name on 
the REGISTER during 1855. 

Judge Samuel H. Treat came to 
Springfield in 1834 from Otsego 
County, New York. He entered upon 
the practice of law and in May of 
1839 was appointed Circuit Judge by 
the Governor to fill a vacancy. On 
Jan. 31, 1840 he was elected, by the 
Legislature, to this position. 

In 1841 he was elected, by the 
Legislature, one of the Associate 
Judges of the Supreme Court, which 
office he held until March 23, 1855, 
when he resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of Judge of the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern 
District of Illinois which position he 
held until his death, March 27, 1887. 

In 1857 Judge Treat was co-editor 
of the revision of the Illinois Statutes 
with Judge Scates and Blackwell. 

Books borrowed from the State 
Library by Judge Treat covered a 
wide field of interests. Among the 
books charged to him are: Cham- 
ber’s—Encyclopedia and Information 
for the People; Euripides; Ninevah 
& Babylon; Modern Standard 
Drama; Childé’s Harrold; 8 vol- 
umes of Bridgewater Treatise; 
Brand’s—Dictionary; History of the 
Anglo-Saxon; Lord  Chanceller; 
Memoirs of the House of Orleans; 
Lyon’s—Manual; Minor Drama; and 
many other books of biography, his- 
tory, travel and fiction. 

Onias C. Skinner was appointed to 
the position of Associate Judge upon 
the resignation of Judge Treat in 
1855. He, too, was a regular patron 
of the State Library. 

In the field of political science one 
finds charges for: Thomas Paine’s— 
Political Works; American State 
Papers; Statesmen’s Manual; Madi- 
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son’s — Papers; “Works” of Thomas 
Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin; 
and Cicero’s Orations. The laws of 
many states including Ohio; Maine; 
Massachusetts; California, etc.; the 
Assembly Documents of the New 
York as well as the Revised Statutes, 
Laws, Reports to the General As- 
sembly, and the Journals, of both 
the House of Representatives and 
Senate of Illinois were used often. 

Biographical studies include the 
Life of Patrick Henry; Life of Crom- 
well; Life of Peter Schaack; Life of 
Randolph; and Edmund Burke, to 
name just a few. 

Three periodicals were charged 
out: North American Review; Mer- 
chant Magazine and the Democratic 
Review. General reference books in- 
cluded: Brand’s— Dictionary; An- 
thony Classical Dictionary; Web- 
ster’s—Dictionary; Lyon’s—Manual; 
Niles— Register; Chambers — Ency- 
clopedia and the Information for the 
People; Statistics of United States 
Census, 1850; Library of Choice 
Reading; Modern’ Standard of 
Drama; and J. L. Mosheim’s— 
Ecclesiastical History. 

Books of history and travel in- 
cluded: Reynold’s — Illinois; A. H. 
Layard’s — Discoveries at Ninevah 
and Babylon; M. Willson’s—Ameri- 
can History; S. Turner’s—History of 
the Anglo-Saxon; Miers’ — French 
Revolution; Bayard Taylor’s—Views 
Afoot in Europe; Marco Polo; W. H. 
Prescott’s — History of the Conquest 
of Peru; W. F. Lynch’s — Expedition 
to the Jordan and the Dead Sea; and 
L. Oliphant’s—Russian Shores of the 
Black Sea. 

The volumes of poetry which cir- 
culated during 1855 included: Lord 
Byron’s — Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age; “Works” of Robert Burns; Sir 
Walter Scott’s—Poetical Works. 

The more popular fiction included: 
Emily Bronte’s—Wuthering Heights; 
Benjamin Disraeli’s—Miscellanies of 
Literature; James Fennimore Coop- 
er’s— Lionel Lincoln; The Prairie 
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and other Leather Stocking Tales; 
Charles Dicken’s—Dombey . 
David Copperfield; Martin Chuzzle- 
wit; Hard Times; Curiosity Shop, 
etc. Jane Porter’s— Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, which deals with the parti- 
tion of Poland, was very popular; as 
was Miss Porter’s—Pastor’s Fireside, 
E. Bulwar Lytton’s novels came in for 
their share of popularity. The more 
frequently borrowed were: The Dis- 
owned; The Last of the Barons; 
Night and Morning; Zanoni; and My 
Novel. Cervante’s— Don Quixote; 
Herman Melville’s Typee; Wash- 
ington Irving’s—Wolfert’s Roost; 
Hook’s—The Parson’s Daughter; T. 
L. Peacock’s—Headlong Hall and 
Nightmare Abbey, (pleasant witty 
conversation of guests of the Squire 
of Headlong Hall); and F. Trollope’s 
—The Vicar of Wrexhill; these were 
among those “recommended” by one 
reader to another. 

That many of the books were pur- 
chased in sets is indicated by the 
“short cuts” in charging procedure, 
i.e. Waverly Novels, vols. 10, 11, 14; 
Dickens, vols. 1, 2, 5; Franklin's 
Works, vol. 1; Irving’s Works, vol. 3; 
“8 vols. of Jefferson’s complete 
works”. Single volumes were charged 
out by title only. Richard Bentley’s 
—Library of Standard Novels, which 
included many authors and titles, 
were charged out as “Bentley’s 
Novels, vols. 2, 4’. 

Philosophical writings, geological 
studies, geography and other fields 
were included in the books borrowed 
from the State Library in 1855. 

Rules and regulations were strict. 
Not more than two volumes of mis- 
cellaneous works were to be taken at 
any one time. All Laws, Journals, 
etc. taken by members of the Legis- 
lature were to be returned at the 
close of the session. If any person 
failed to return any book taken from 
the library within the time mentioned 
or injured the book in any way he 
was “to forfeit and pay to the Libra- 
rian, for the benefit of the library, 
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three times the value thereof, or of 
the set to which it belonged.” No 
overdues or delinquents were found 
in the charges of 1855. 

Many more persons are eligible for 
the services of the State Library to- 
day than one hundred years ago. 


FILMS: 


For three years, since September, 
1952, the Illinois State Library has 
conducted a free film program in 
cooperation with the University of 
Illinois Visual Aids Service, with dis- 
tribution handled from its headquar- 
ters and by the public libraries 
throughout the State. 

When the program was first estab- 
lished each library could obtain an 
unlimited number of films; the sec- 
ond year the number of films ob- 
tainable was fifty; and the current 
fiscal year the quota was set at 
twenty-four. This number was de- 
creased each year solely for financial 
reason. 

When the program first took form, 
the quality and quantity of films was 
somewhat limited. With the ever im- 
proving quality and many more titles 
being available and usable, the costs 
of the films as well as the handling 
costs have increased considerably. 

The State Library thas obtained 
the films from and through the 
Visual-Aids Service, Division of Uni- 
versity Extension, University of IIli- 
nois. We are certainly not contem- 
plating changing the program be- 
cause of lack of service and help 
from the Visual-Aids Service. Their 
cooperation and services rendered 
have been a most worthy contribu- 
tion to our film program without 
which such a statewide film service 
would have been impossible. To the 
Visual-Aids Service we are deeply 
grateful, and hope in our future pro- 
gram we may have their continued 
aid. 
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The borrowers of today are much the 
same as the borrowers of 1855. Their 
interests cover a wide field. The de- 
sire for knowledge, the love of books 
and the appreciation of the services 
of the State Library remain the 
same. 


LS.L. 


Just what the film program will 
be after July 1, 1955, we are not 
sure. Due to the funds available and 
the rising costs, it appears impossible 
for us to continue the free film pro- 
gram as conducted in the past. There 
has been consideration given to a 
circuit plan with any willing library 
in the State being a member of the 
circuit. For example, the many li- 
braries belonging to the circuit might 
agree to purchase a number of films, 
say five, and these would circulate 
monthly on a regular plan over a 
short period, each member having 
the films from all members to view. 
After a designated period the films 
could be either returned from circuit 
to the purchasing library or to a 
common storage unit to be booked 
as requested therefrom. In this typeof 
program the State Library could act 
as administrator or secretary, and 
the Visual-Aids service could act as 
storing unit and be responsible for 
physical care of the films. 

As mentioned above this is a ten- 
tative program, and we are open to 
and would welcome suggestions from 
the librarians and other interested 
people throughout the State. We 
would like to see the film program 
continue in some form in the future. 
Send your ideas or suggestions to the 
Film Service, Illinois State Library, 
and our appreciation and considera- 
tion will be shown. 

The number of film users has de- 
creased because of cuts in yearly 
quotas, but in spite of this the num- 
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ber of communities using films has 
increased. We feel that films are a 
worthy addition to the many services 
rendered by public libraries, as well 
aiding in publicity for the individual 
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library. We solicit your suggestions 
for continuance of the film program. 
We feel it has a definite place in our 
field and hope your thoughts are the 
same. 


THE LIBRARY IS AN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
CENTER IN TODAY’S SCHOOLS 


Mary LoutsE MANN* 


The school library has developed 
into an instructional materials center. 
This has come about because the 
trend today in the United States is 
toward the unity of instructional ma- 
terials and integration of these mate- 


rials with the school curriculum. This 


philosophy has been endorsed by the 
Indiana State Department of Public 
Instruction, the National Education 
Association’s Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, the North Central 
Association, and the American Li- 
brary Association. The following is 
an explanation of this philosophy 
and its development and application 
to Indiana. 

In the educational program of to- 
day, instructional materials play an 
important role. It is generally agreed 
that the library is an integral and in- 
dispensable part of the good modern 
school. The function of the school 
library is to help teachers do a bet- 
ter job of teaching and to helps boys 
and girls do a better job of learning. 
The integrated curriculum of today 
requires that both pupils and teachers 
have access to a wide variety of in- 
structional materials such as: books, 
films, filmstrips, globes, maps, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, pictures, realia, 
recordings, and transcriptions, slides, 
sterographs, etc. Radio and television 
also have become important instruc- 
tional tools. The use of textbooks 
alone, regardless of their worth, does 
not suffice, and can no longer be con- 


* Chairman, Committee, Indiana School 
Librarian’s 


sidered adequate as a medium of in- 
struction. Instead, teachers are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the 
need to employ a wide variety of 
materials and media to meet the 
range in abilities, interests, and needs 
of boys and girls. To enrich the cur- 
riculum, to challenge the developing 
mind, and to inspire to greater 
achievement are the aims of good 
teaching. For all boys and girls, the 
educational effort is directed toward 
developing sound critical thinking 
based on carefully formed judgments. 

In Indiana, librarians are profes- 
sionally trained to select, utilize, and 
administer all types of instructional 
materials. The librarian recommends 
a film strip a radio program or a re- 
cording as quickly as he recommends 
a book to the teacher or the pupil 
who comes for help in planning his 
work. Thus he knows these materials 
as well as he knows printed materials. 
In the instructional materials center 
are assembled in one location printed 
materials auditory and visual aids 
and guides to the resources of the 
community. More important the 
busy teacher will be more inclined 
to use instructional materials if these 
materials are all provided through a 
single agency. Above all the child 
will benefit by having access to an in- 
tegrated instructional materials cen- 
ter where he can explore the best 
medium for his purpose to help him 
with a particular learning situation. 
Many studies have pointed out that 
better teaching results can be ex- 
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pected when up-to-date, efficient 
tools of learning are readily available 
for pupils and teachers everywhere. 
This philosophy was implemented 
by the school library training institu- 
tions in Indiana in the early 1940’s 
when they revised their curricula, 
including instruction in all types of 
of non-printed materials as well as 
printed. It was further implemented 
at the state level when in 1945, upon 
recommendation of the State Li- 
brary, the position of School Library 
Advisor in the State Library was 
changed to “that of Director of 
School Libraries and Teaching Ma- 
terials in the State Department of 
Public Instruction. The services con- 


tinue to be sponsored jointly by these 
two agencies. 


WORKSHOP FOR LIBRARIANS 
OF SMALL LIBRARIES 


Southern Illinois University, June 
13, 14, 15. No registration fee. 
Dorothy McGinniss, instructor in Li- 
brary Science will be in charge. Con- 
sultants from the Illinois State Li- 
brary will be there to help you. 

Overnight accomodations avail- 
able at Woode Hall for $2.00 per 
night. 

Come and work with others who 
are interested in the same thing as 
you are. Let us know if you plan to 
attend. 


oe 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davin K. MAXFIELD, Editor* 


NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGE LIBRARY 
SERVES TWO INSTITUTIONS 


RUTH KRAEMERt 


North Central College came into 
existence in 1861 as Plainfield Col- 
lege. The founders, the Evangelical 
Association, chose for the site a 
small town, Plainfield, Illinois, whose 
only advantage was being on the old 
plank road to Joliet. This location 
was soon discovered to be a mistake 
and on May 17, 1870 the college was 


moved to Naperville, Illinois, 28 
miles west of Chicago and located 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. By 1864 the name had been 
changed to Northwestern College. As 
the college grew, it received little 
credit for its achievements, as too 
often they were credited to North- 
western University. For that reason 
in 1926 the Trustees voted to change 
the name to North Central College. 
Today North Central College is an 
undergraduate liberal arts college of- 
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fering four degrees: Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Mu- 
sic and Bachelor of Music Educa- 
tion. The student body of approxi- 
mately 730 is served by a faculty 
of about 50 members. The college 
js recognized by the North Cen- 
tral Association and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. It is a member of the 
Association of American Colleges, of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, and of the Federation 
of Illinois Colleges. It is on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of 
American Universities. 

The first building on the campus 
served all purposes: classrooms, au- 
ditorium, offices, library, reception 
parlor, and even dormitory. The li- 
brary was located in the basement. 
In 1905 Andrew Carnegie offered 
$25,000 for a library building pro- 
vided that a like amount would be 
secured for a science hall. The offer 
was accepted and both buildings 
were ready for use in 1908. This 
Carnegie building was two stories in 
height above the basement and a 
great improvement over the former 
library facilities. A growing interest 
in the library was manifested by the 
establishment of several memorial 
funds, the income from which was 
to be used to purchase books. 

In recent years, as the college en- 
rollment increased and the collection 
grew, the once spacious building be- 
came inadequate and consideration 
was given to enlarging it. At the 
same time Evangelical Theological 
Seminary, located across the street 
from North Central College campus, 
was faced with an acute need for en- 
larged facilities. It seemed impractical 
for them to build an additional li- 
Drary unit to their present building. 
Therefore, they made overtures to 
the College Board of Trustees for 
the purchase or lease of some of their 
land for the erection of a building. 
This did not seem wise to the Col- 
lege Board but, after deliberation by 


both Boards, it was proposed that 
they erect a joint library. 

At first the plan was to house the 
two libraries in the same building 
and administer them with one staff. 
But further careful consideration led 
to a decision to merge the two library 
collections as well. To insure impar- 
tial administration the library was 
organized as a separate Corporation 
with its own Board of Trustees. 
Each school agreed to release owner- 
ship of its books to the Corporation. 
An endowment fund is now being 
raised to take care of some of the 
annual expenses. Each school con- 
tributes toward the support of the 
library according to the service it re- 
quires. This amount is determined by 
the Library Board of Trustees. 
Ground was broken for the new li- 
brary in the fall of 1953 and the 
building was completed and ready 
for use by Sept. 1954. A description 
of the building, together with floor 
plans, appeared in the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL for Dec. 15, 1954. 

The joint library, called the Col- 
lege and Seminary Library, has a 
staff of four professional librarians, 
one clerical assistant, and a number 
of student assistants. The book col- 
lection now consists of approximately 
42,000 volumes from the college and 
17,000 volumes from the seminary. 
There is future stack capacity for 
140,000 volumes. Over 250 periodi- 
cals and 10 newspapers are regularly 
received. : 

All stacks adjoin reading room 
areas and give all students the ad- 
vantage of direct access to books. 
The 40 carrels are not assigned but 
may be used by any who choose to 
study there. An open reserve system 
is used for the seminary students. 
Closed reserves for the college stu- 
dents are kept to a minimum at the 
main desk in the lobby. 


The library is fortunate to have a 
rare book room provided for the 
Paul Edwin Keen Collection of Eng- 
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lish versions of the Bible. The Bibles 
are available to anyone interested in 
Biblical research. The _ collection 
consists of various English versions, 
revisions of the New Testament, Old 
Testament, or the complete Bible. 
Out of a possibility of 262 items, the 


collection contains 214. Most of the © 


Bibles are first editions, and are in 
many cases early printings. Twenty 
items were printed by 1611, the date 
of the King James, and 30 items 
printed by 1620. Of the most im- 
portant early English versions, there 
are first editions of Matthews (1537), 
Taverner (1539), Geneva (1560), 
Bishops (1568), Theime (1582), 
Douai (1609-10), King James (1611). 
In addition there are 68 still different 
English versions of portions of the 
Bible, as the Gospels, the Epistles, 
and the Psalms. Likewise there are 
many miscellaneous items, including 
30 different Greek texts of the New 
Testament, short Bibles, manuscript 
leaves, and curious Bibles, making a 
total of about 700 volumes. 


An active Faculty Library Com- 
mittee is composed of representatives 
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from both schools. It serves as an 
advisory Board on library policies 
and budget. The Committee allo- 
cates the departmental book budgets 
and determines the periodical sub- 
scription list. Through it the library 
staff works to eliminate the various 
tensions which arise from time to 
time as a result of serving two stu- 
dent bodies. One of the serious prob- 
lems, which the library now faces, is 
the need to reclassify and recatalog 
the seminary books in order to merge 
the two collections and catalogs. The 
Library Committee and staff are 
studying the costs and subject areas 
involved before undertaking the 
project. 

Although a joint library enterprise 
is too often considered a hazardous 
venture and the problems of admin- 
istering it legion, the advantages to 
both schools weigh heavily in favor 
of the experiment. To be sure there 
are still many problems ahead, yet a 
feeling of unity is beginning to grow. 
It is hoped that time will prove the 
wisdom of this cooperative undertak- 
ing. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


D. Murpuy, Editor* 


HOW A SPECIAL LIBRARY “BEATS THE CLOCK” 
EpitH SIMONt 


Why is four o’clock on Friday 
afternoon the favorite time for the 
unusual request that must be 
answered “the - day - before - yester - 
day?” It never fails —they’ll do it 
every time. 

Just a few weeks ago, when all the 
staff members were busy preparing 
for the annual convention of the Out- 
door Advertising Association, one of 
those Friday afternooners came up. 

One of our members needed photo- 
graphs and illustrations of English 
hoardings of fifty years ago, to 
demonstrate the superiority of post- 
ings of the present day. He also 
needed American postings of fifty 
years ago and present day outdoor 
advertising. And too, could he pos- 
sibly have them by. four-thirty? 

A search through the Foreign file 
produced a number of photographs 
and illustrations that would aid our 
anxious caller, and the historical file 
and early trade journals showed 
many illustrations that answered the 
American side of the question. The 
four-thirty deadline was met. Every- 
one was happy—the librarian—beat. 

A trade association library is in 
many ways like a reference depart- 
ment of a public library. Its patrons 
are the members and staff of the As- 
sociation. 

The Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of America, Inc. is a national 
trade association serving approxi- 


mately 700 members (called plant 
operators) of the standardized out- 
door advertising medium. Its origin 
goes all the way back to 1891 —in 
fact, the Association was the first na- 
tional association of advertising men 
in this country. 

The objectives of the National 
Association are the encouragement of 
standardized practices, facilities, and 
structures, in order to insure an effi- 
cient, economical and readily avail- 
able advertising service. The Asso- 
ciation energetically promotes sound 
public relations practices among its 
members. It cooperates with all ad- 
vertising and business groups to ad- 
vance the common interests of all 
those engaged in advertising. 

Headquarters for this association 
are located in Chicago. Here, the 
Association conducts its affairs 
through its public relations, engineer- 
ing, research, publication, legal, 
membership and statistical depart- 
ments. 

The library assists the staff in 
keeping up with the latest informa- 
tion in their field and aids them with 
special problems when they arise. 
Market studies, traffic surveys, 
building codes, zoning ordinances 
and highway safety and highway 
regulations files must be kept up-to- 
date for their ready reference. The 
latest information on new building 
materials, construction and soil me- 
chanics must be available to our 
engineers. 

In addition to keeping up with the 
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latest, we must also provide much 
historical information. Sixty-three 
years of steady progress is reported 
in the publications of the Associa- 
tion. Much of the early history of 
the circus and theater can be found 
in their pages. Many is the time this 
librarian has been in search of a par- 
ticular item of history, only to stop 
and read about Barnum and Bailey, 
Ethel Barrymore, or the advertise- 
ments of the motion pictures of days 
long gone by. 

The Outdoor Advertising Industry 
is proud of its public service record. 
Promoting traffic safety goes all the 
way back to long before the days of 
the automobile. Health problems, 
such as consumption, now called 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, and the like 
are among the early postings. 

Our requests for information have 
considerable variety. For example, 
recently our public relations depart- 
ment completed a series of pamph- 
lets on the various types of public 
service campaigns supported by the 
Industry. They wanted to do some- 
thing different than just publishing a 
pamphlet each month on the various 
campaigns. Did we have any samples 
of what others have done in the way 
of a monthly series? We showed 
them a series of pamphlets published 
by the American Gem Society which 
promoted the idea of combining bits 
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of folklore and history about a par- 
ticular gem to a public service cam- 
paign. Not only had our library 
helped in the production of an idea, 
but we sought out interesting, and 
unusual series of pamphlets. 

Every librarian has her full share 
of correspondence requesting publi- 
cations, this librarian is no exception. 
Recently our engineer requested all 
the known safety regulations on the 
use and construction of ladders and 
scaffolds. Letters went out to all the 
state offices asking for copies of their 
regulations. Tomorrow it may be for 
all the available information on 
spray painting, or highway hypnosis, 
or what is the market area of your 
home town. 

Oftentimes the library is asked to 
assist a writer, an artist, or an adver- 
tising agency faced with a particular 
problem. Not long ago a copywriter 
for one of the agencies was preparing 
copy for one of his clients on the ad- 
vertising history of their particular 
product. Our historical files revealed 
a complete history of not only their 
product, but also of that of their 
competitors. Needless to say, our 
work was doubly appreciated. 

The standard reference tools speed 
our work, and the never ending aid 
of the Chicago Public Library Staff 
and our friends in other special libra- 
ries help make our job much simpler. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LovuIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 


LIBRARY MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS 


Emma S. HouGHt 


After being housed in the rear of 
the large study hall for more than 
fifteen years, our high school library 
was moved a year ago back to the 
room which was originally planned 
for a library. 

The new quarters are in the central 
part of the building, just across the 
hall from the two study halls. Al- 
though the move has created certain 
problems, the student body and 
faculty as a whole prefer the new 
afrangement. 

In the present room twelve large 
windows on the north and west walls 
permit ample daylight without the 
glare of the sun or necessitating fre- 
quent adjustment of Venetian shades. 
The floor space, twenty-four by 
forty-six feet, allows seating for 
sixty students, which is adequate ex- 
cept when large classes are scheduled 
to the library. Our school’s enroll- 
ment is five hundred and seventy. 

No new furniture nor shelving was 
purchased for the new library quar- 
ters as the double steel shelving of 
olive green and the durable light oak 
tables and chairs are still in satisfac- 
tory condition. The shelves extend 
along two sides of the room, about 
two and a half feet from the wall, so 
that the backs of the shelves are used 
in providing enough space for the 
library’s 4,700 volumes. 


* Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill, and member Advisory Committee [Illinois 
State Library. 
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In order to conserve space, two 
long rows of four tables each extend 
down the center of the room, leaving 
four individual tables at the end of 
the room. Each of these rectangular 
tables can accommodate six persons. 

Two doors provide entrance into 
the library from the main hall of the 
school. A third door, at the rear of 
the bookshelves is kept locked, out of 
use. 

The U-shaped charging desk is at 
the west end of the room. On its 
right are the magazine racks, vertical 
file, and in a corner, the most recent 
addition —a lavatory, with hot and 
cold water! Also in this area to the 
right of the charging desk is the 
cabinet containing the card catalog 
and shelf list. 

To the left of the charging desk is 
the librarian’s “office area” — a large 
table with typewriter and desk ac- 
cessories. In a nearby corner are two 
steel filing cabinets for library cor- 
respondence and miscellaneous rec- 
ords. Here also are kept materials 
for mending and cataloging books. 

Because of the size and number of 
windows and radiators on the north 
wall, low wooden shelving is neces- 
sary to hold the reference collection. 
Two open-shelf bookcases along this 
wall are used for magazines and for 
reserve books, as well as special col- 
lections for use by classes. 

The lighting recently installed con- 
sists of eight fluorescent fixtures, 
each six feet long, extending down 
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about a foot from the ceiling. The 
light is adequate for the reading area, 
but additional fixtures may be 
needed to light the shelves which 
face the wall. 

The walls are painted in two soft 
shades of blue, with an off-white ceil- 
ing. Three large pictures, framed in 
white, with blue predominating in 
the scenes, add to the attractiveness 
of the room. 

The atmosphere of the new library 
is cheerful and pleasant. Many of 
the students prefer it to the study 
hall as a place to do their work. 
Since admission is by a written per- 
mit from a teacher, the problem is 
to reserve space for those who have 
special library assignments. At pres- 
ent the room is open during the noon 
hour for reading books and maga- 
zines. 

The new arrangement by which 
library and study hall are separated 
presents certain disadvantages which 
we are trying to overcome as months 
go by. One problem is that of pro- 
viding dictionaries and other refer- 
ence materials for those who are in 
the study halls. This has been par- 
tially solved by keeping two sets of 
encyclopedias and ten or twelve dic- 
tionaries in the study halls. Also, 
books are given publicity by using 
the large bulletin board which was 
left on the wall in the large study 
hall. Incidentally, for our January 
book display, we took the idea from 
the December, 1954, Wilson Library 
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Bulletin and using the caption, 
“KEEP GOOD READING ALIVE 
IN FIFTY-FIVE,” we attached an 
appropriate book jacket for each 
month of the year to a sheet from 
a 1955 calendar on the bulletin 
board. 

We would like also to have rooms 
for conference, processing of books 
and audio-visual aids. The librarian 
has charge of ordering and returning 
films, but does not act as projection- 
ist. A classroom is used to house the 
film projector and screen. Surplus 


. textbooks are also stored in this 


classroom, with single copies kept at 
the library desk, since all textbooks 
are distributed by the librarian. 

We do not have a separate library 
room for teachers, but one table is 
reserved for any who come in, and 
a shelf for professional reading, in- 
cluding books and pamphlets, is lo- 
cated conveniently near. We can 
give assistance to classes who come 
in as a group without disturbing an 
entire study hall, and library lessons 
can be taught to much better ad- 
vantage in the present arrangement. 
We have an orientation program for 
freshmen and special instructions for 
other English classes, as well as for 
social science and office practice 
classes, in using reference books and 
other materials. These are some of 
the definite advantages of the sep- 
arate library quarters, every square 
foot of which is used to give service 
to our faculty and students. 
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What's News In Library Service 


Danville Library Presented 95 Rec- 
ord Albums 


Mrs. Chris Leins, chairman of 
Danville Musical Cycle’s library 
project committee, announced the 
presentation. The albums include 
four complete operas, “La Traviata” 
(Verdi), “The Magic Flute” and 
‘Don Giovani”’ (Mozart) and “The 
Barber of Seville” (Rossini). Also 
included are a variety of other mu- 
sical recordings from the Sons’ per- 
sonal collection of the classics. 

In announcing this gift, Mrs. 
Leins stressed that these recordings 
and others at the library are for the 
use of music lovers and may be 
taken out on regular library mem- 
bership cards. 

She also stressed the need for 
more children’s records, explaining 
that gifts of this type of record may 
be taken directly to the Danville 
Public Library. 


* 


Libertyville, Cook Memorial Library 


History Room— 

A small room to the front of the 
second floor has been designated as 
the Libertyville Historical Room and 
although it has not yet been redec- 
orated it is already being used as a 
display room for bits of interesting 
Libertyville history. Adding to the 
interest in this project is the organi- 
zation of a group of local citizens for 
the purpose of studying and obtain- 
ing for the library a more complete 
file of historical facts of the town 
and of Lake County in general. 


Fire Prevention— 
When the plans to use the second 
flor for library purposes were 


started, the Board of Directors were 
advised to install a fire alarm sys- 
tem in the building. This was done 
by the P. Nacey Company of Chi- 
cago, who installed a system ap- 
proved by the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories as well as the State Fire 
Marshall, State of Illinois. 


Fishing for Knowledge— 


A very successful summer reading 
program was conducted for six weeks 
in the summer. It was called “Fish- 
ing for Knowledge” and 249 children 
received their license to fish. One 
hundred and twenty-five completed 
the required number of books to be 
read and received their certificates 
at one of the four parties which were 
necessary at the end of the program. 
Movies were shown in the library 
and only those who had taken active 
part in the reading program were in- 
vited to attend. 


* * * * 


Television Gift 


The Hutchinson Kansas Public 
Library has been given a color tele- 
sion set. It will be used for programs 
in color during library hours, ac- 
cording to Claude Settlemire, libra- 
rian. Sixty-five people attended the 
first public demonstration on Thurs- 
day, January 20, 1955 when the 
feature, Showers of Stars, was 
viewed. The person who gave the 
set, complete with antenna, and pre- 
paid installation charges, wishes to 
remain anonymous. The TV is 
housed in the Library’s conference 
roora. Programs for the public will 
be scheduled regularly. — From 
Kansas Library Bulletin. 
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Oak Park Public Library 


During March the library pre- 
sented “The Storyteller’s Art”, a 
series of three lectures by Sara Fen- 
wick, elementary school librarian of 
the laboratory school at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, teacher of story- 
telling, University College, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and teacher of 
children’s literature, Indiana Univer- 
sity Extension. This course was de- 
signed for parents, teachers, libra- 
rians and all others who work with 
children, on how to tell stories, the 
ways to use story-telling, and sources 
for good stories. Registration fee was 
$1.00 for the series. 


Aladdin’s Lamp 


The Evanston Review featured the 
Library Card as a Modern Day 
Aladdin’s Lamp on its cover in a 
recent issue. Additional appropriate 
wording read, “Your source of: In- 
formation —Education — Recreation 
— Wealth — Peace of Mind. Your 
Public Library in its 82nd year.” 
Two articles—one the report of in- 
crease in use; the other The Library 
Card by H. J. Zettelman, President 
of the Board. The latter article is 
climaxed by, “Truly the magic of 
the Evanston Public Library card 
excels that of Alladin’s lamp.” 


* * K 


Map Workshop 


The University of Illinois Library 
School will sponsor a second Map 
Workshop from July 11 through 
July 22, 1955, in Urbana. Lectures 
and discussions on the reading, his- 
tory, bibliography, classification, cat- 
aloging, and use of maps, atlases, 
and aerial photographs will be given 
by faculty from the Library School 
and the Department of Geography. 
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Bill M. Woods, Map Librarian of the 
University of Illinois Library, wil] 
direct the Workshop. 

The Workshop will be a non-credit 
course for librarians, geographers, 
and others who have the responsi- 
bility for organizing and _ supervising 
a map collection. It will be offered 
for a minimum of ten persons and 
for no more than twenty-five. Ad- 
vance registration should be made by 
June 15, 1955. A registration fee of 
twenty dollars will be charged. Fur- 
ther information can be secured by 
writing the Associate Director, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


* 


Frederick Wezeman, librarian at 
Oak Park, has resigned in order to 
accept a position as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He will begin 
his new job September 1. The new 
position will include arranging in- 
stitutes and workshops in public li- 
brary management and administra- 
tion. 

6. 


Harvey Regional Meeting, May 25, 
1955 

9:00 Registration. 10:00 “Assistance 
to the Aging”, Dr. Eugene Ches- 
row, Geriatrics Specialist, Oak 
Forest Geriatrics Hospital; Doris 
Northenscold, Librarian, Chicago 
Heights; Mrs. Herbert Schwarz, 
Trustee, Flossmoor. 


LUNCHEON—YMCA 


P.M. “The Modern Public Library 
Program,” Frederic Wezeman, Li- 
brarian, Oak Park—Moderator; J. 
F. Zimmerman, Trustee; Herbert 
Bergren, Trustee; Howard Winger, 
Trustee; Ruth Cain, Librarian, 
Harvey. 
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